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chronic lawlessness which a spark could at any moment ignite.
There was some religions animosity and a great deal of race
hatred, for the Scotch Presbyterians and the Irish Catholics were
still like separate nations. The late measure of enfranchisement
had aroused wild hopes and expectations on one side, exaggerated
fears and resentments on the other, and the new position acquired
"by Catholic forty-shilling freeholders was likely to affect to a
considerable degree the competition for land. There was also
much keen and real distress, for the year 1793 was eminently $
c hard year,' and great numbers of labourers were out of employ-
ment. Defenderism soon ceased to be either a league for mutual
protection or a mere system of religious riot. It assumed the
usual Irish form of a secret and permanent organisation, held
together by oaths, moving under a hidden direction, attracting
to itself all kinds of criminals, and making Itself the organ of
all kinds of discontent. It became to a great extent a new
White Boy movement, aiming specially at the reduction and
abolition of tithes and the redress of agrarian grievances, and
In this form It passed rapidly Into counties where the poorer
population were exclusively Catholic, and where there was little
or no religious animosity. It was also early noticed that it
was accompanied by nightly meetings for the purposes of drill,
and by a profuse distribution of Incendiary papers.

Another element of disturbance of a different nature broke
out about the same time. The creation of a militia was Intended
by the Government to be a great measure of pacification ; but
the new system of compulsory enlistment, which was wholly
unnecessary In a country where voluntary recruits were always
most easily obtained, was fiercely resented and resisted. Truly
or falsely it was generally believed that in the American war
the Irish Government had shamefully broken fiiith with a regi-
ment nicknamed the Green Linnets, which had been enlisted on
the understanding that It was not to serve out of Ireland, and
which had notwithstanding been transported to America. A
report was now spread, and readily believed, that they meant to
act with still greater perfidy towards the new militia. It was
said that they wished to expatriate or banish those who had
signed the declarations originated by the Catholic Committee,
and that they were accordingly forcing them into the militia in